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on her wrist an iron bracelet, which she wears till her death as a 
sign of her having determined on perpetual widowhood. 

The other camel Arabs of Kordofan are the Hababfn, who may 
be subdivided into the tribes of Majanm (mad men), residing near 
Buaira ; Nowahy, ditto ; Jellaydat, ditto ; Ferahny, near Shershar, 
N. of ditto ; Meramreea, ditto ; Wullad Bidayr, ditto : and the 
tribes of Dar Hammar ; the Jay-zar, Subbayhar, Arraygat, 
Wullad Yahiya, Nas Abu Dug], and Simma-al-Batal. 

All these Arabs, as well as the Bukkara, give much trouble 
to their governors, the Turks, who are obliged to send troops con- 
stantly on account of their non-payment of tribute. 



XIX. — Extracts from Notes taken during his Travels in Africa, 
in the Years 1847-8-9, by the Baron J. W. v. MiJLLER, 
Austrian Consul-Gen. in Central Africa. 

[Read March 2Stb, 1850.] 

My journeys into Africa were exclusively devoted to science, and 
to the study of nature ; but I could not help bestowing some 
attention to the advantages that might be derived from the civi- 
lisation of that most fertile portion of the globe. I shall therefore 
touch here and there upon the practical, as well as upon the 
scientific, results of my expedition. I may premise, that I had 
prepared myself for the task I have undertaken by studying 
natural science under some of the most distinguished Professors 
in several universities, and that from ray earliest youth the 
observation of the phenomena of nature had excited in me the 

liveliest interest. 

« * * * * 

I had proposed to undertake a scientific journey through Africa, 
traversing it from one coast to the other. Foreseeing the diffi- 
culties attending such an undertaking, I determined to prepare 
myself in such manner as to ensure success. I therefore left 
Europe in 1845, in order to accustom myself to African travelling, 
and went to Algiers, with a view to acquire a certain knowledge 
of the language, manners, and customs of the inhabitants of that 
country. But I had made an unfortunate choice, for the influ- 
ence of the French had almost annihilated the nationality of the 
Arabs ; in consequence of which I. was induced to visit Morocco, 
where I was equally unsuccessful. I was made prisoner by Abdel 
Kader, and, though but a harmless naturalist, was treated as a 
French spy, and was near losing my head, which was the fate of 
my companion.* The hardships, however, of my first journey, 

* The accounts of the first African journey of Baron v. Miiller in 1845 ap- 
peared in the Ids and other German periodicals of the day. — Ed. 
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but increased my enthusiasm for a second expedition ; and on the 
1st of July, 1847, I left Vienna, in order to proceed to Greece 
and Egypt by Trieste. From Trieste I went to Corfu and thence 
to Greece. On the 9th we anchored in the bay of Corfu, and the 
panorama which here surrounds the ship is certainly one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The whole of the bay seems to be 
completely land-locked ; the narrow outlets S. and N. are hid ; 
and while the island surrounds the gulf on three sides, the 
mountains of Albania seem to close it on the fourth.* 

In Greece I foimd a copious ornithological field of research, but 
nothing new, and I proceeded on my journey to Cairo by Alex- 
andria. At Cairo I was laid up some , time by a coup de soleil, 
during which occurred the well known earthquake. 

In September I proceeded on my journey to Central Africa, in 
company with a Catholic mission. Egypt and Nubia are so well 
known, from the reports of former scientific travellers, that I may 
be allowed to pass over everything that occurred prior to my 
arrival at Dongola. 

The town of Dongola itself, at present the most important of 
Nubia, is indebted for its origin to some barracks erected to the S. 
of the ancient city of Dongola, which had been destroyed by the 
Mamelukes. The barracks were constructed after a plan made 
by the celebrated naturalist M. Ehrenberg. The common people 
call the town simply El Ourdi (the barracks). A number of habi- 
tations were gradually built round the government edifices, forming 
a considerable town, and a resting-place for the caravans from 
Kordofan and Sennaar. 

At Ambukol, where the Nile changes its direction from W. and 
E., to N. and S., I left the river, in order to continue my journey 
to Khartum across the Bahiuda desert. 

On the last day of 1847 we arrived towards evening at the 
Bir (well) el Bahiuda, for the waters of which we had been 
longing. It is a hollow, about 14 feet deep, and in diameter 20 
feet, in which there is rain-water, green, slimy, and covered 
with white scum ; so full of life is it, that it offers the best 
opportunity for microscopical observations. This water, however 
scanty, is sufficient to enliven the immediate vicinity of the well 
with some vegetation, and we celebrated the advent of the new 
year in copious draughts of its water. 

Water, in the desert the most necessary of all the necessaries 
of life, should not be carried in skins according to the custom 

* In Corfu the Baron collected a few specimens — as, of mammalia the Myoxus 
glis, Linn. ; of birds the Larus marinus, Turdus cyaneus, and Emberiza 
melanocephala. He saw the Sylvia olivetorum. The Faico rufipes is common, 
and the Falco nisus rare. The olive, Cupressus pyramidalis, etc.. Cactus opuntia, 
abound. He found the Astarte carinata and fossils of Peoteu, Dentalium, Nucula, 
and Echinus, as well as vestiges of Dicotyledonous plants. 
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of these countries, but rather in tin cases, which might be secured 
in wooden ones. This will preserve the water from the effects 
of the simoom, which dries up the skins ; nor will the water be so 
likely to be lost in consequence of prickly thorns or hostile spears 
often piercing the skins. I have remarked that water carried 
in tin cases is fit for use even after thirty days' travelling. 

In the south-eastern portion of this desert, near the Jebel 
Hadeli, I discovered on the 3rd of January two curious bustards 
{Otis koubara). A zealous ornithologist can alone conceive the 
pleasure I experienced when I saw this rare species. I suc- 
ceeded in killing one ; and knowing the scientific discussions to 
which ibis scarce bird had given rise, I did my best to obtain 
some more. After sending all my men in search of another 
which I had wounded„and even setting the " chala " on fire, I was 
obliged to content myself with one, a female Otis houbara, which 
I now preserve in my collection. 

We proceeded slowly across these immense steppes, and gra- 
dually approached a country forming a decided contrast to the 
Sandy Desert, the Sudan. 

This Belled-Sudan, which comprehends the countries of Sennaar, 
Jezirah, and Kordofan, is now under Turkish jurisdiction. The 
history of those countries begins with their conquest by the troops 
of Mehemet Ali, and gold was the inducement which brought the 
Turkish soldiers into this coimtry. The gold-washings at the 
Tumat, the Tassanejora, Kassan, and Jebeldul, contributed to 
spread the metal in great quantities among the natives of the 
country ; and when the Turks came they found an unexpected 
supply of the precious ore. But the inhabitants were soon 
plundered of all they possessed, and from that moment began the 
misery which they were destined to experience. The Egyptian 
army went into Kordofan in search of the gold sources, and they 
spared this country as little as those which they left. The 
rumours about the enormous treasures of Sudan induced Mehemet 
Ali, then 72 years of age, to undertake that journey himself 
in 1838 ; but he soon returned, convinced that the reports of the 
riches had been most fabulously exaggerated. 

In speaking of these countries, I cannot help repeating a remark 
which I frequently made in different places — viz., that it is 
possible to extract from Central Africa a rich supply of gold for 
the whole of Europe, if the enormous resources it possesses in 
natural products were made at all available. The luxuriant 
forests of Central Africa, full of senna, tamarinds, mimosas, gum, 
and ebony ; its immense, but uncultivated fields, with their innu- 
merable herds ; its ivory, gold, copper, iron, and other metals ; 
offer, indeed, sufficient ground to engage the attention of the 
commercial, industrial, and intellectual people of Europe. 
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Even at the time of Mehemet All's expedition, there were some 
European merchants who perceived that there was much more to be 
obtained than gold alone. They even engaged m several specu- 
lations, which succeeded so well that they attracted the attention 
of the Pasha, who Immediately restored the monopoly, in favour 
of the Egyptian government, which he had abolished but two 
years before. This at once ruined the commerce of the Euro- 
peans. It shows, however, that there Is nothing to prevent all 
manner of commercial intercourse with that country, with a 
powerful authority in the interior, and an equally powerful pro- 
tection without, in order to avoid a clashing of European interests 
with the arbitrary will of the Turks or Egyptians. 

It is true that Ibrahim Pasha promised, on his ascending the 
throne, to remove all monopolies ; but death did not allow his 
carrying Into execution the promise he had made to the represen- 
tatives of the European powers. His successor, Abbas Pasha, 
repeated that promise to the Consuls, and kept it. The present 
is, therefore, the most favourable moment for establishing con- 
nections with that country. The following articles are such as 
occur, after a superficial examination of the produce of that 
country : — 

1. The mimosas, which exude gum, cover immeasurable plains. 
Gum arable, which hitherto has been brought into commerce 
through the means of the Turkish government, forms, as I have 
had plenty of opportunities of convincing myself, but an Insig- 
nificant portion of the quantity which might be procured. The 
Turkish government obliges the Arab tribes, subject to it, to 
collect annually the gum, and has fixed a certain price per cantar 
(about a hundredweight). This sum, however small, is not paid 
regularly, and a great part of it is deducted for taxes ; it is 
also frequently diminished by the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Inspectors. It is natural that, under a system of that Kind, the 
inhabitants have no Inducement to collect ; and it is only by 
awarding them a remuneration, in some way proportionate to 
their labour, that they will be induced to gather the gum in any 
quantity. They begin to collect immediately after the rainy 
season is over, when the trees begin to exude. One person may 
in a good year collect 2 lbs. per day ; consequently, a family 
of five persons will obtain 3 cantars in a month ; and if the price 
for a hundredweight be, what it usually is, from 150 to 200 
piastres, this would give the natives unheard-of riches, and the 
buyer might be certain of larger quantities. As far as I have 
been able to observe, the quality of the gum improves, as you 
approach nearer the equator ; that of the Kordofan being better 
than that of Arabia. There are primitive forests of mimosas beyond 
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the Turkish territory, which the natives, who are free and do not 
desire to deal with the Turks, leave entirely untouched. 

2. Ivory is to be found in the S. of Kordofan on the W. hank 
of the White Nile. The Shillucks, the Dinkas, the Taggalis, and 
the Nubas, possess it in incredible quantities ; beside that portion 
which is sent out annually for commercial purposes, various negro 
princes have magazines filled with it. This branch of commerce 
is more especially watched over by the Turkish government, 
and the governor-general of Sudan, Ali Pasha, who is himself 
interested in that commerce, forbade scientific travellers to visit 
the AVhite Nile, lest they should betray the existence of those 
treasures to Europeans. This happened to Mr. Zenkowski, who 
had been sent into that country by the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburgh. It is true that, notwithstanding the strict watch 
which the Egyptian government keeps over that monopoly, there 
are some Englishmen at Suakim, on the Red Sea, who buy the 
ivory from the Haderbi, the natives of that country, who bring 
it from Kordofan and sell it at a good price, and for ready money 
— but this sort of commerce is not unattended by many difficulties. 
The actual condition of the commerce in ivory may be stated as 
follows : — The annual importation of ivory from the Darfur is 
from 300 to 500 cwt. ; from 60 to 100 from Taggali ; from 500 
to 600 from Tambu, which is S. of Kordofan; and from 50 
to 60 from the other countries round Kordofan. The usual price 
for a cantar, in ready money, is from 850 to 900 piastres ; or 
1050 piastres, one-half paid in money, and the other in mer- 
chandise ; or 1200 piastres, if paid two-thirds in merchandise and 
one-third in money. All this refers to the better sort of ivory — 
if the Haderbi are on the spot the cantar rises to 1200 piastres, 
ready money. They only call those teeth tusks {sin in Arabic) 
•vhich are perfect, free from blemish, and weigh more than 15 lbs. 
The second quality is called masheket, which is a large fine tooth, 
but with a fissure in it ; if water poured into this tusk does not 
flow out, it then belongs to the second quality ; but if it does, it is 
classed among the red tusks, which form a third class. This third 
class consists itself of two subdivisions : 1st, bara, i.e. a tusk which 
weighs less than 15 lbs. ; 2nd, shamsie, or tusks of dead animals, 
which have been long exposed to the weather, in consequence of 
which the skin peels ottj and sometimes three inches of the tooth are 
lost in that way. These two subdivisions are much cheaper, and 
they even reckon the cantar at 150 lbs. It is necessary that the 
tusks should be carefully and firmly stuffed with cotton, grass, &c., 
before exporting them ; the openings should also be closed with 
moist skins, in order to prevent the tusks from splitting ; the final 
operation consists in sewing up the tusks in leather. 
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3. The tamarind {Tamarindus Indicus) forms large, shaded 
woods, and the blacks know the salubrious qualities of this medical 
agent, which is not sufficiently appreciated in Europe. They pre- 
pare it for their own domestic use, but they do not collect it, for 
there are no buyers. 

4. Senna is so common, that one might imagine the country 
had received its appellation from this plant, which would at once 
remove all the difficulties of the name ; for it has been explained 
as consisting of the words. Sin el naar (tooth of fire), or Seie el 
naar (like fire). The leaves of the senna have been sparingly 
introduced into commerce. 

5. Ostrich feathers are found in great quantities among the 
Kubbabish and Hassani. There are not so many found among 
the Bagara and the Darhamar Arabs, who hide them from the 
Turks, because every Turkish soldier imagines he has a right to 
take them by way of tax. 

6. Ebony, though not of the best kind, may be plentifully 
obtained in the forests. 

I pass over the other well known riches of Sudan, such as gold, 
copper, iron, hides, &c., and need not remark that many more 
unknown treasures are likely to be brought to light, by a 
more accurately scientific examination of the country, and by an 
increasing commerce. With regard to the capabilities of this 
country for production, I need only mention, that it is in the 
same degree of latitude as the East or the West Indies, and 
that it consequently is good for coffee, sugar, rice, and spices ; 
the only thing that is wanted is colonists, and these might easily 
acquire as much land on the other side of the frontiers of the 
Turkish territory as they can possibly desire. The operations 
would be aided by the presence at Khartiim of European repre- 
sentatives. 

The town of Khartiim itself is situated at the confluence of 
the Bahr el Abiad and the Bahr el Asrek, which circumstance 
has contributed to make it the emporium of Central Africa. 
The White Nile carries into it, from the most distant parts of the 
country, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, animals, &c. ; which valu- 
able objects may be obtained in exchange for beads of Bohemian 
glass. On the Blue Nile are conveyed gold, Abyssinian coffee, 
senna, tamarinds, &c. To the W. of this town lies the great 
tract of caravans from Darfur and Kordofan. All these objects, 
as well as the slaves (the slave trade not being yet abolished), 
are sent from this place to Cairo, the Red Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean. On the 5th of January, about 600 unfortunate 
Shilluck and Dinka negroes arrived at Khartum from an expedi- 
tion of Haled Pasha, in a most deplorable state ; there were 
among them also a few Bagara Arabs, who are Moslems, and who 
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have received a sort of civilisation through the colonies on the 
White Nile, but whom the Turks had made prisoners. Every 
one of these unfortunate men, vpho did not submit to become a 
slave, was butchered. They were given to the soldiers at Khar- 
tvim, instead of pay. On my journey from Khartum to Kordofan 
I arrived at Hasclmba, where I discovered a new tribe of Arabs, 
who live entirely isolated, and do not mingle with any of the 
surrounding tribes ; they are called Madjanin, and are not 
described by any of the European travellers who have been in 
these parts before me. Their manners and customs, as well as 
their dialect, differ so much from those of the other Arabs, that 
they well deserve our attention. Their principal places are the 
villages of Haschaba and Gujemat, 13° 30' N. lat. and 38° 46' E. 
long. None of them are nomades, nor do they live by breeding 
and rearing camels, as their neighbours the Kubbabi'sh, or, like the 
Hassani Arabs, who rear horned cattle ; but they derive their 
principal means of existence from the cultivation of dokhen 
{Pennisetum typhoideum), which forms their chief article of food, 
and from gum-arabic, which they are bound to give up to the 
Turkish government as tribute. The dokhen in Kordofan is the 
substitute for the durra (sorghum vulgare), which is cultivated all 
along the Nile, although the latter contains better nourishment. 
But durra requires more moisture than it can obtain in Kordofan. 
They sow the dokhen in the month of July, at the beginning of 
the rainy season, and reap it in October, and in such a manner 
that the Arab eats his bread, as his proverb says, a hundred days 
after he has sown the seed. The Madjanins are a strong race 
of men, dark brown, with good features. The men do scarcely 
anything, all real labour is left to the women ; their dress con- 
sists of a red striped cotton cloth, which is placed round their 
loins and thrown over their shoulders. In the evening, or when 
it is cold, they use that cloth as a cloak, like a Roman tunic. Their 
head is always uncovered ; and their hair, which is long and curly, 
is plaited into three or four thick tresses, which fall behind the 
ear. They wear leathern sandals, and their only ornament is the 
Mohammedan rosary, which hangs round their neck, and which is 
the only sign of their faith in Islam. Both men and women are, 
however, loaded with amulets, i.e. words from the Koran written 
on paper and leather. They often carry a small dagger-like knife 
on the upper part of their left arm, which is a prevailing custom 
among the Dongolawi ; but they very seldom appear without their 
spear, which is six feet long. The women dress like the Hassani 
and Kubbabish, i.e. the girls are naked until their fifth or sixth 
year, when they put on the rahat, until they are fully developed, 
they then substitute in its stead a cloth which they suspend from 
their loins. Their features are handsome ; they adorn the head 
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and neck with bits of silver, amber and glass beads ; and on their 
arms and ankles they wear rings of silver, brass, or iron, as well 
as in their ears and noses. They do not use bracelets of ivory, but 
peculiar ornaments of the little girls are brilliant shells {cyprcea 
vulgaris), which hang on the rahat* and designate maidenhood. 

The women have their hair plaited into innumerable tresses, 
which they saturate witli butter. As I have observed before, they 
do all the work in and without the house ; they sow and reap, 
tend the cattle, look after the concerns of the house and kitchen, 
construct and repair their dwellings, and grind the corn. This 
last occupation is very hard and tedious, and yet they go on with 
it from sunrise to sunset, singing to it a monotonous song. They 
know not the use of hand-mills, but they stick a plate of granite 
(which they are often obliged to bring from the distant mountains) 
into the ground, in a slanting position ; at tlie lower end there is 
a hollow that receives the flour, which is produced by grinding 
the corn with a similar stone of smaller dimensions. There are 
no traces of education among them, but they are, nevertheless, 
strictly moral. The nourishment of the Madjanin consists almost 
exclusively of bread, which they bake, on a round stone called 
dokha, in the shape of flat cakes, which are difficult of digestion, 
and have a bitter sour taste. Another dish is the asida, a sort 
of paste made of flour and milk, and into which they now and 
then put dried bananas. They eat meat only on extraordinary 
occasions, drink nothing but their bad salt water, collected in 
cisterns 24 fathoms deep ; at Hasehaba the cistern is 34 fathoms ; 
however, whenever they get an opportunity, the Madjanins vary 
their monotonous existence by drinking bilbil or merissa. This 
beverage is prepared by soaking and fermenting a quantity of 
their sour bread in water. Their agriculture consists in simply 
loosening the earth with an instrument of iron, called hashash, 
which has the form of a half moon, and throwing the seed into 
the soil ; and yet, notwithstanding this, their harvest is so plentiful 
that it would more than cover the consumption of the whole year, 
if the Madjanins would but give themselves the trouble of col- 
lecting it. They sometimes suffer famine because they leave 
nearly the third part of their produce to rot in the fields. 

Lobehd, or el Obehd, the capital of Kordofan, consists of many 
large villages united into one, called by the names of their inhabi- 
tants ; as, tor instance. El Ourdi, the Turkish barracks ; Mogarba, 
the village of the irregular cavalry, called Mogrebi; Congeri, or 
the residence of the Darfur people ; Taggarni, the village of the 
Tagruri, or the black Mohammedan pilgrims ; Vadi nagile, the 

* The rahat is the apron of leather thongs or stripes worn by the Abyssinian 
women. 
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village of the Tongolari ; Vadi Sajfft, of the newly introduced 
blacks ; &c. The whole of the town is constructed of toguls ; 
these are round huts made of earth, covered with straw thatch, 
on which at some seasons of the year you see storks ; this is the 
Ciconia Marabout, which in the month of May offers a peculiar 
spectacle to the ornithologist ; thus the barracks of Lobehd, which 
consist of 60 toguls in five rows, are covered with storks, that 
here bring up their little ones. Every inhabitant who constructs 
for himself a togul, takes the earth which he wants for that purpose 
from before the place where he builds ; and this occasions as 
many holes as there are houses in Lobehd. These holes are also 
employed as receptacles for the carcases of animals, and sometimes 
also for human corpses ; and when, during the rainy season, they 
are filled with water, they produce miasma and dangerous fevers. 
The Egyptian hospital is a very wretched affair. At Melpess, 
in the vicinity of Lobehd, where I had spent some time for the 
purpose of collecting objects of natural history, I made in April, 
1848, the acquaintance of a man, from whom I wanted to buy 
several animals, who for the first time put me on the trace of the 
unicorn {anasa), hitherto considered a fabulous animal.* On 
the 4th of July, in the same year, at Khursi in Kordofan, jellab, 
i.e. a slave dealer, who could have had no communication with 
my first informant, gave me a description of the anasa which 
agreed in every respect with the former ; and he added, that a 
short time before, as he was coming out of the interior with a 
caravan of slaves, his people had killed an anasa, eaten it, and 
found it good. I proposed to go from Lobehd into the Darfur, and 
its capital Cobbe. Although it has been possible for white men 
to enter Dai-fur, they have never been allowed to go out of it. 
I therefore sent a man who was well acquainted with the country, 
Hadji Mohammed, with a letter to the Sultan of Darfur, in 
which I requested permission to visit his country, and to lay at his 
feet some presents. I agreed with my messenger that we should 
meet at El Khoei, on the frontier between Kordofan and Darfur, 
where I was to wait for an answer. I did not however find my 
ambassador at the time I expected, and therefore I crossed the 
frontier and went as far as Markab which belongs to Darfur. 
Here I met Hadji Mohammed, who, however, gave me no written, 
but a verbal answer to this effect : — that if I were the bearer of a 
letter from my own sultan to him I might travel in his states 
without any hindrance, but that I might go to him, even without 

* The anasa is said to be as large as a small donkey, with a thick, large belly, 
and fine legs; hairs stiff, like those of a hog, and the penis like that of the same 
animal. On the forehead is seen one long horn, generally hanging down, but when 
roused (and then it is dangerous) the horn becomes stiff and hard. The man had 
often seen the animal living in the Chala and dead among the blacks. 
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such a message, if I chose. But my messenger gave me to 
understand, by a variety of significant hints, that 1 would meet 
with some misfortune, and I therefore returned with all possible 
speed. On my arrival at Melpess, I made the necessary prepara- 
tions for a journey into the country of the Taggali negroes, into 
which no European had ever been, and which the Turks represent 
in the darkest colours. 

On the 11th of May, 1848, we proceeded in a direction to the 
S.E. through a country that now was woody, and then barren 
and bleak like the desert. My faithful companion, Brehm, was 
with me in advance of the caravan, and as the sun rose the next 
day we heard behind us a fearful cry ; upon which we turned 
round and saw one of my servants fall from his camel struck with 
a spear The confusion amongst my men was great, but still I 
could see no enemy. At length I perceived the upper part of a 
black body, behind a bush, drawn slowly back in order to throw 
a lance at me, when at the same moment my ball struck his 
breast. Now spears were thrown at us for some time, from all 
sides in return for our shot ; another of my servants fell ; the 
spear that struck him had been touched with poison, which^ the 
Arabs prepare from the Asclepias proceras. A violet coloured 
ring formed itself round the wound, the abdomen swelled up, the 
body was thrown into continuous convulsions, and a thick white 
foam flowed from the mouth. I saw that the unfortunate man 
could not live long, and I therefore went to the other wounded 
man, and cut the spear out of his thigh, causing bandages to be 
j)ut on the wound. I only then was made aware of a wound which 
I had myself received. I had it carefully cleaned and bandaged, 
and resolved to return, for none, but my secretary, was willing to 
accompany me further. On this occasion I lost a collection of 
ichthyological objects which I have not been able to replace since. 

My observations on the preparation of salt at Terah, on the 
left bank of the river, differ from those of Mr. Russegger on the 
same subject. The mud of the White Nile, as well as its water, 
contains a small quantity of common salt ; but the natives have 
no idea how to get that salt from the mud, as Mr. Russegger 
asserts. It is true that there are reservoirs of water, of which 
he has given all the dimensions with the greatest accuracy ; but 
that which Mr. Russegger takes for a vessel wherein salt is 
prepared, is nothing but a trough for camels. The Nile at 
Terah, when it is high, spreads to such a distance that it forms 
an immense lake ; the soil is thereby softened to such a degree, 
that the herds of camels cannot reach the water without sinking 
deep into the mud, and sometimes even breaking their legs. For 
these reasons the natives have constructed the above-mentioned 
troughs. The white crust which Mr. Russegger observed on the 
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sides of the trough, is formed by the numerous birds which sleep 
on the troughs, and cover this place with their guano. 

The tropical rainy season forms an interesting epoch in the 
physical aspects of Central Africa. According to the natives, 
about forty days before the setting in of the rains, the black stork 
{Ciconia Nigra) and the sacred ibis (^Ihis reli//iosa) make their 
appearance from the S. Progressing from S. to N. in May and 
June, the rains increase in intensity ; fearful hurricanes from the 
S. and S.E. occur, accompanied by dark-red and yellow clovids, 
throwing upon all objects a light similar to that of an immense 
conflagi-ation, and suffocating clouds of dust fill the air. 

It is a common saying among the natives, that when an eclipse 
of the moon takes place in the month preceding the rainy season, 
it will be followed liy a strong charif; a fertile season, and after- 
wards by epidemic diseases. To travel here in the rainy season 
is next to an impossibility. 

At the end of the rainy season, there arises in this part of 
Africa a regular north wind, extending as far as to 10° N. lat., 
from October to January and February. Curiously enough, the 
above-mentioned wind is felt earlier in Sennaar and Kordofan 
than in Egypt. Before the rains, the immense plains show only 
a few bushes of the Asclepias gigantea, interspersed with the 
decaying stems of the Rhamnus zizyphus, Spina Christi, and 
integrifolia ; of the Helix, Balanite Egyptiaca (used as soap by 
the blacks), and the Salvadora Persica (the roots of which 
furnish tooth-brushes to the natives). After the rains the soil 
becomes at once covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, pro- 
ducing thereby dangerous epidemics. 

Respecting the African ostrich, naturalists have differed much, 
particularly in their time of breeding ; but I have found their 
eggs throughout the whole year. 

In the early spring the ostriches collect together and retire to 
the desert, where, in March, April, and May, the female lays 
from 8 to 25 eggs in the sand, round which she forms a slight 
mound, covering at the same time the eggs with the sand. During 
the day the ostrich does not sit on the eggs, but remains con- 
tinually near them. 

The_ Arabs distinguish two sorts of ostriches— the ribida and 
the etlim. The ribida are more common, but are smaller, weak 
birds, mostly females ; they are grey in colour, sometimes grey 
and white, but always of inferior quality. The etlim are older, 
stronger birds, having a great variety of colours, with red necks 
and legs; the upper part of the thigh is not covered, as is the 
case with the ribida. The flesh of the ostrich is exceedingly well 
tasted, and its fat is supposed by the Turks to possess highly 
medicinal qualities. 
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Knowing the importance which the Bahr el Abiad occupies 
in geography, I take the liberty of giving the following par- 
ticulars. 

Former travellers are acquainted with the course of the White 
Nile only up to the 4th degree of northern latitude. I consider that 
its middle course begins at Eleis, 13° 20' N. lat., which forms 
the frontier of the territory of the Viceroy of Egypt, and where 
the Shilluks, the first Negro population, inhabit th,e banks and the 
islands of the river. The bed of the river is not hemmed in by 
any steep banks ; it is very wide, divides itself into many 
branches, and thus forms as many fertile islands. It is this country 
which I recommend to emigrants for purposes of colonization. 
Everything is favourable to it ; the climate being healthy, the soil 
fertile, and the temperature capable of rearing all the produc- 
tions of India. Beginning with the 11th degree of northern 
latitude, the banks of the river consist of swamps covered with 
reeds, and after passing through the dwelling-places of the Dinkas, 
one arrives at the Kek Negroes, a numerous race, differing in 
language and customs from the Shillucks and Dinkas, to whom they 
are superior in intelligence, and who live by rearing cattle, and 
by hunting and fishing. Their territory extends towards the S. as 
far as 9' 15' N. lat, where the White Nile receives from the E. 
the Sobat, or the Bahr el Mokada, a river which flows slowly, 
sometimes almost stagnates, through humus and clay, containing 
particles of iron. At this point the Bahr el Abiad takes a direc- 
tion decidedly W. to E. After receiving another river, the Kidi 
or Kik, fx'om the W.N.W., it falls into the Birket el Gazal, the 
lake of Gazal, which is undoubtedly formed by the confluence of 
the Bahr el Gazal, which I did not see, in consequence of the 
enormous and impenetrable forest of reeds, but which may be the 
river known by the name of Bahr el Keilak. The water of 
the latter is clear, and contains many crocodiles, hippopotami, 
water-snakes and fish {Clarias anguillaris, Heterohranchus, Sfc.'). 
The banks are inhabited at this place by the Nuer Negroes, who 
breed cattle ; after them come the Kik Negroes, who all look 
perfectly grey, from the ashes in which they sleep 

The culminating point of the type of the negro, must not be 
looked for under the equator. I can prove from observations of my 
own, that the peculiarities of the negro organization may be first 
traced in the northern parts of Nubia ; that it developes itself 
fully on the 15th degree, and that on the 12th it reaches its 
culminating point. At or about the 7th degree the natives begin 
to lose the negro type ; their intellectual faculties improve, the 
colour of the skin becomes lighter, and their bodies are better 
formed. These advantages increase in proportion as the degrees 
of latitude diminish, and I am of opinion that we shall find under 
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the equator itself people who arc equal to the Gallas. The same 
holds good in Asia. 

Respecting the sources of the Nile, or rather the origin of 
Bahr el Abiad (not yet discovered) I hold the following opinion : 
the water of the White Nile, which in its lower course is 
muddy, contains salt, and is of a white colour, from the clayey 
soil and vegetable remains in a state of decomposition, becomes, 
under the fifth degree, clear and bluish, and the soil contains 
more sand. At length, in the land of the Bari Negroes, we find, 
under 4" 10', the first gneiss rocks in the river, forming rapids 
like those of the Cataracts of the Nile, and the inhabitants say, 
" that the river proceeds from the country Ajan, 30 days' journey 
to the S., where it flows in four streams from a high mountain" 
A man gave me some striking information concerning the Arabic 
name of the White Nile. "The Bahr el Abiad," he said, 
" comes from a high mountain, the top of tohich is quite white, and 
since it comes from the white mountain, they call it also the white 
river." I may add, that this man had never seen either snow or 
ice. The " Mountains of the Moon " (Jebel el Gamar) were by 
the ancient geographers supposed to be under the 15th degree. 
Europeans came here, found no mountains, and placed the origin 
of the Nile most arbitrarily in the Mountains of the Moon, which, 
in their imagination, were supposed to exist under the 7th degree. 
When other travellers extended their travels farther, they found 
a plain even under that parallel, and they set up the new theory, 
that the Nile, according to some authorities, came from the ^V., 
or according to others, from the E., but that the Mountains of 
the Moon were most certainly to be found under the 4th or 5th 
degi'ee of northern latitude. At present we have reached that 
point, and yet no Mountains of the Moon have been discovered. 
The same thing occun-ed to me with regard to the anthropophagi 
of Africa, of whom every tribe told me to beware, when speaking 
of their neighbours, and yet I never met with them. If these 
mountains be really in the land, Ajan, we have no more right to 
call them " Mountains of the Moon" than any other mountain 
range that may happen to be discovered. On my journey from 
the White river back to Khartiim, the north winds were so 
strong that it required the greatest efforts on the part of the 
natives to tow my boat. 

Artesian wells, dug on the way between Khartum and Suakiui, 
would enliven the country, increase the intercourse, and form 
a true caravan road for Indian commerce. In the construction 
of these wells, which is not difficult, considering the geological 
formation of the country, it would be necessary to trust to the 
perfect knowledge of the localities which some of the Arab tribes 
of that country possess. I shall illustrate this by an example. 
My escort consisted partly of Hassani and partly of Kubbabish 
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Arabs ; and after a long, tedious march, I came with them to a 
dried-up ghor (bed of a stream formed by rain), where they 
immediately began digging for water. The Kubbabish did not 
know the country, and they dug three different wells, in one 
of which we succeeded in getting bad water at the depth of ten 
feet. My Hassani had been looking on quietly, laughed at the 
Kubbabish, and dug new wells at a distance of only a few paces 
from the old ones, where they obtained sweet water at the depth 
of from three to four feet. This quick sense of locality struck 
me the more, as the surface of the ground offered no means 
whatever for the recognition of the strata, which contained the 
water. 

The governor of Sudan, Haled Pasha, had given me two of 
his own boats, with the necessary complement of men, to return 
to Cairo. I proposed to pass all the catai'acts of the Nile, and I 
succeeded in accomplishing this plan. The thirty-one Cataracts, 
all of which I have passed and described in my diary, and 
marked on my map of the Nile, form three distinct groups. 
From Khartum to the land of the Scheiki, at the point where 
the Nile turns from W. to E., I counted fourteen, two of which 
are very dangerous, and which I shall well remember on account 
of my double shipwreck. I counted thirteen from Dongola to 
Wady Halfeh, the principal cataract of which — viz., that last 
mentioned, consists of four others. Here I suffered shipwreck for 
the third time. The last and least is that of Assuan, which many 
European tourists have visited for amusement. 

On my arrival at Alexandria, I had navigated the river through 
twenty-eight degrees of latitude. I arranged in Lower Egypt a 
scientific expedition under the direction of my secretary, Mr. 
Alfred Brehm (son of the celebrated ornithologist), destined for 
the White Nile, and to prepare for my next journey. In the 
course of a short time it will be able to leave Egypt, where 
all its members are at present collected, and where they only 
wait for the arrival of astronomical instruments from London 
and Paris. The instructions which I have given are the fol- 
lowing : " The expedition is to go to Suakim by sea via Suez, and 
there to provide themselves with the necessary number of camels 
for riding and carrying burdens from the Bischari Arabs, who 
breed the best camels in the world. After examining the course 
of the unknown Atbara, and reaching Khartum, they are to sail 
at a favourable season of the year, and when the north winds 
begin to blow on the White Nile, in order to reach the Bari 
Negroes,* or the rapids under the 4th degree of northern latitude. 
Here they are to settle for a while, to establish a settlement (planta- 
tion) for the benefit of the natives, to learn this language, and 



* Since reached by Dr. Kuoblicher and party,— Ed. 
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to make themselves as useful as possible to the natives, in order 
to prove to them that there are other white nations in the world 
besides the Turks, who do not visit them for purposes of spolia- 
tion." 

Towards the end of the year I propose to return thither, and to 
proceed to the S. in company with my people, with the intention 
of discovering the sources of the river, and to journey thence 
towards the W. coast. I must remark, that from the land of the 
Bari Negroes to Fernando Po on the Atlantic, there can be only 
forty days' journey, deducting the difficulty of the way. Thus 
I hope, by the help of God, to be able to carry out that which I 
proposed to accomplish for raising and quickening the intercourse 
between men ; for civilisation and morals, and for the progress of 
science. 

I look forward to success with certainty ; and this assurance, 
as well as the difficulties which beset my undertaking, give me 
an inward impulse for its execution. The first of these motives 
will be strengthened by the approbation of a Society, whose 
authority is so universally recognised as that of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, and the assurance that my humble 
efforts to promote geographical discovery are thus sanctioned, will 
greatly strengthen my endeavours. 



XX. — Note hy Dr. Beke on Mr. Ayrton's Paper {Art. VII.) in 
the Eighteenth Volume of the Journal. 

In making the following corrections, it is deemed advisable, in order to save the 
trouble of reference, to give, seriatim, in the author's own words, the several 
statements proposed to be corrected, adding under each the requisite emenda- 
tion, and adducing in every instance the authority on which it is made : — 

" The Gibe of Inarya, -which flows to the N. of the Gojeb of the same province." 
- p. 50, 1. 23. 

The Godjeb flows between Djimma and KaiFa, at some distance S.W. of 
Enarea, with which country it has no connexion. See the Maps in vols. xiii. 
and xvii. of the Society's Journal. 

" The source of the Bora, which M. d'Abbadic, from astronomical observations 
made by him at Saka, computes to be in 7° 49' 48" N. lat, and in 36° 2' 39" 
(34° 42' 24" E. of Paris) longitude E. of Greenwich."— p. 50, 1. 28. 

Paris is 9" 21'-46 in time (see Pliilos. Trans., 1827, p. 295), or 2° 20' 22" 
of longitude, E. of Greenwich ; therefore the source of the Bora is, according 
to M. d'Abbadic, in 37° 2' 46" E. of Greenwich. 

" Dr. Beke contends, upon the authority of oral information afforded to M. 

d'Arnaud that the direct stream of the White Nile continued to ascend for 

one month's journey," &c.— p. 50, 1. 33. 

M. Wcrne, not M. d'Arnaud, was my authority. See the Society's 
Journal, vol. xvii. p. 68, 1. 33. 

" The source of the principal afflnont of the Gibe [j.e. the Bora] is, as now com- 
puted by M. d'Abbadie, not more than 30 miles N., and as many E., of the source 
of the Gojeb, according to his computation of the position of that source in 1844."— > 
p. 53, 1. 9. 
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